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PHILOSOPHY OVER AGAINST SCIENCE. 

HAS philosophy, as over against science, a permanent place 
in our intellectual life, a unique field all its own? This is 
the question I will try to answer. By the nature of the question 
I shall be led to contrast the two rather than to show their vital 
interrelations. 

It is needful at the outset to agree upon a delimitation of 
science. Science may claim exclusive rights in the study of 
nature's activities. It is at home wherever any form of experi- 
ence, internal or external, can become an object of investigation. 
At first this may seem to cover the whole field of the knowable. 
It certainly means that every attainment in philosophy becomes 
forthwith a theme for scientific treatment. Apparently then phi- 
losophy is destined to ever-increasing poverty. History seems to 
support this conclusion. As the original matrix of the sciences, 
philosophy has suffered successive diremptions, till it is now 
looked upon, at least by the typically scientific mind, as merely 
the custodian of left-over problems. If such were the case, one 
might imagine the sciences drawing from philosophy until all 
its accredited truth was appropriated. Philosophy would then 
become an intellectual refugee, free to roam at will " in the wild 
and tangled forest" of life's inscrutable mysteries, and indulge 
without restraint in the " unearthly ballet of bloodless categories," 
but unable to maintain its right to be taken seriously. 

Science, however, in its onward sweep, has discovered that 
it is not all-conquering. At every step questions emerge that 
science has no way of handling. With increasing decisiveness 
the scientist puts these questions aside as out of his range. The 
presumption in the minds of many is that these questions, if 
extra-scientific, are strictly insoluble. Yet they are practically 
unavoidable. Far from being of indifferent interest, they carry 
with them the major values of life. To let them alone we must 
apparently dehumanize ourselves. Why then are they considered 
extra-scientific? Not merely because they are yet unsolved; 
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rather because no refinement of scientific method, no exercise of 
the scientific imagination seems to bring us nearer to their so- 
lution. They stand apart, impervious to scientific treatment. 
This was discovered by scientists only after age-long efforts, 
when failure followed failure. From the day these troublesome 
questions began to be abandoned, the advance of science was 
rapid and sure. But even yet they are not altogether banished 
from the scientific field. Wherever they are considered, we 
have futile gropings and endless hair-splitting controversies. 

Even a cursory examination of these extra-scientific questions 
makes plain that they all refer to the nature of the real in ex- 
perience. Lord Kelvin said in substance that after forty years 
of research in the physical laboratory, he knew as much about 
the nature of matter as he knew at first, which was nothing at 
all. Evidently he meant by this confession that for science a 
physical thing is merely a nexus of activities. He meant also 
that for himself as a man it was something more, though what 
that something was, science could not reveal. We are all in 
like position. We assume as a matter of course the reality in 
experience, and then read it into our scientific formulae. That 
this is legitimate, no one questions. But the significant fact is 
that science itself does not provide for any such reality. It is 
assumed because we as human beings cannot do without it. Man 
as man wants to know what this reality is which constitutes his 
world, and what his own status is as part of that world. Phi- 
losophy is the ever-renewed attempt to satisfy this human need. 
We have here the fundamental difference between science and 
philosophy. The one holds to the study of processes, the other 
to the study of reality as such. 

At this point the objection is occasionally urged that since 
reality cannot be experienced, it cannot be known. But this is 
a misunderstanding arising from a subtle scientific prejudice. 
Reality is just that which can be experienced, though only its 
activities can be observed and described. Now it is well known 
that science as description begins in abstractions, and with every 
step in advance becomes more abstract. The whole movement 
is toward the logical goal of a world-system of activities. Reality 
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is never found in a scientific system, except that the system as 
a mental construct is real. Whatever of reality science carries 
with it to give meaning to its formulae, is extra-scientific baggage 
to be got rid of whenever science wants to be thoroughgoing. 
This evident fact needs no elaboration, and can be called in 
question only by those who have not faced the essential scientific 
problem, or the limitations of the scientific point of view. Such 
conceptions as matter, force, spirit, are not scientific. We can 
observe and analyze activities, processes, changes, but never the 
reality that acts. By this I mean that the thing itself is appre- 
hended by an act that is quite distinct from mere observation. 
If we were but onlookers, we should never suspect that any ex- 
ternal reality existed. Hence, as has been intimated, the sciences 
as observational must culminate in a conception of the world as 
pure process. Whatever is supposed to exist is resolved into a 
succession of changes, or rather into a continuous change. Thus 
the scientific view when carried to its logical outcome reveals 
its essential inadequacy; it gives us a world-process in which 
nothing remains long enough to proceed. I know this is ancient 
history, but it is true nevertheless. On a scientific basis we 
cannot say even as much as Heraclitus, that the law of change 
abides. Hence we must acknowledge the significance of the 
extra-scientific question, What is reality? What is the nature of 
that which proceeds? The question is primarily theoretical, 
just as the scientific interest is primarily practical. The two 
aims stand over against each other in permanent and manifest 
contrast. To ignore this means confusion. There has never been 
a time when the distinction did not need to be emphasized. The 
history of the sciences records continuous controversy brought 
on and sustained by the admixture of crude philosophical notions, 
while much of the philosophy of the past, not to mention present 
systems, has consisted largely of premature science. 

But anyone familiar with the abortive efforts to reach the real, 
will be inclined to press the sceptical question, Can the philo- 
sophical quest ever attain fruition? Can the human mind know 
reality as it is? This question as it stands has almost the force 
of an argument, because it is generally interpreted by the sceptic 
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to mean, Can we know reality apart from its activities? A neg- 
ative answer to this, however, does not dispose of the issue. We 
may with entire conviction accept the truism that reality is re- 
vealed only by its activities, and still see the two problems as 
distinct the one from the other. What then is this problem of 
reality? The great masters of philosophy have repeatedly given 
the answer — it is the problem of finding the individual in its 
concrete entirety. 

Where shall we look for it ? Sense perception itself is a nexus 
of abstractions, beginning in the act of fixating an aspect of the 
temporal flow and making that representative of the rest. The 
individual thing, thus obtained, science forthwith analyzes away 
till all the fixated elements disappear, except the ideational frame- 
work. This framework is of course wholly conceptual, and 
consists of rules that apply more or less accurately to the thing 
world of common sense. To reverse the process and restore 
what abstracting science rejected or ignored helps very little, for 
that merely carries us back to the original flow of ' impressions ' 
as the immediate antecedent of sense perception. Whether then 
we go with science or turn back with philosophy, we find every- 
where and only the ceaseless process. The solid earth of ex- 
perience is then only a disguised flux of events and nothing more. 
This seems decisive. It is the more curious and perplexing be- 
cause thought content is by nature static, so that movement and 
thange are thinkable only as the mind passes from one static 
content to another in rapid succession. What more is needed to 
convince us that we have in this conception of the world process 
the ultimate fact in the universe? The utter emptiness of this 
result is often concealed by thinking of the cosmic whole as a 
System in which every part is interrelated with every other. By 
calling this the Absolute all difficulties disappear. The Absolute 
is the long-sought individual, wholly concrete, all-embracing and 
eternal. Now this conclusion is neither good science nor good 
philosophy. It passes without warrant the limits of science, and 
turns out for philosophy to be only an hypostasis — or rather a 
name for the problem instead of its solution. The philosophical 
student is aware that no system, however inclusive, is self-sus- 
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taining or self-explanatory. The conception of a universe which 
is mere process is hopelessly contradictory. It gives us opacity 
for insight ; it flaunts in the face of intelligence the assertion that 
never by thinking can truth be attained ; it denies that the prob- 
lem of philosophy is soluble. No thinker who clearly sees such 
an impasse can willingly accept this outcome as final. Hence we 
find philosophers of the day at work as diligently as their prede- 
cessors, trying to discover some type of being, some feature of 
experience that will withstand the pulverizing intellect — the al- 
leszermalmenden. Are any of them successful? A glance at 
the three typical findings will at least show the direction of fruit- 
ful research, even if it indicates only the broad outlines of a 
final solution. 

The realist of whatever school tends in his thinking to the 
limiting conception of cosmic reality as an independent somewhat, 
about which we may think, but which is not in any sense a 
creature of the knower's activity. Thus by a tour de force reality 
is set up as a non-mental entity existing in its own right and 
in essentially complete isolation. Royce is not the first to expose 
the emptiness of this solution. The real for the realist escapes 
the intellect by withdrawing into vacuity and becoming strictly 
unintelligible. That many realists directly challenge this dispo- 
sition of their central doctrine does not materially alter the case. 
We are not criticizing realistic systems as such, for that would 
take us into a maze of ambiguities and subtleties. We are merely 
calling attention to the obvious logic in their doctrine of inde- 
pendence when taken in any thoroughgoing sense. Let the non- 
independence of the object be granted even to the extent of its 
having to ' sail ' into consciousness in order to be known, and 
logic grapples with it for a life and death struggle in which there 
is not the slightest doubt of the outcome. While failing to meet 
the demands of an intelligible answer, realism at least recognizes 
the problem, and makes a sort of preliminary effort at a solution. 
From our present point of view, this attempt seems rather naive ; 
yet how any other school of thought can succeed where the realist 
has failed is not immediately evident. 

The idealist makes a decided advance in showing that external 
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reality must be experience. But difficulties swarm about this 
idea. Our keenest dialecticians have wrestled in vain to save 
reality in experience as something articulate and knowable. One 
after another of the thought-born elements have been eliminated 
as involving contradictions, until all relations, all distinctions 
have had to go. In identifying this reality with mere sentiency, 
one makes it as completely a blank as the realist's independent 
entity. And yet if we admit that by thinking about this so-called 
experience, we can learn what it actually is as real, we commit 
ourselves without reserve to the scientific conception of reality 
as system. This amounts to philosophical suicide. Hence the 
strange vacillations in the writings of so keen a thinker as Mr. 
F. H. Bradley when he faces this outcome. Reality must, yet 
cannot, be system. Relations are indispensable in the absolutely 
real, yet can be tolerated only as transmuted into something else. 
Distinctions hold in this Absolute, but not as distinctions. The 
ultimate Reality is thus super-relational, super-moral, infinitely 
various but without articulations, affected by all the changes in 
finite experience, yet itself unchanged; neither good nor bad, 
while at the same time in an ineffable sense a personality and 
altogether good. It is well known how Mr. Bradley escapes 
these difficulties at critical points by introducing the phrase "as 
such." But relations as such and the good as such and person- 
ality as such have no existence for anybody sufficiently developed 
to follow Mr. Bradley in his subtle reasoning. It has also been 
repeatedly pointed out that the contradictions found in experience 
as owned and articulated appear just as formidable in mere sen- 
tiency when that is made to mean anything. The essential diffi- 
culty in the line of thought we are criticizing is that, in spite of 
itself, it does not in principle transcend the abstractly scientific. 
Hence it can reach the real only by denying itself. When it 
calls reality 'experience,' it simply goes back to the beginning 
for a fresh start. Evidently unless a new direction is taken, the 
same outcome will be inevitable ; reality will vanish into process 
without any residuum of being. The task is to find in the ex- 
ternal world a real that is not a mere intellectual construct nor 
yet mere sentiency, not an independent thing-by-itself nor a given 
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manifold of sense. This real must be able to maintain itself 
under analysis, must yield the secret of permanence in change, 
must in short be intellectually indestructible while amenable to 
all available scientific tests. 

Where shall we look for it? The most natural procedure 
would be to re-examine the modus operandi of sense perception. 
At least it is in sense perception if anywhere that success awaits 
our efforts. We know, or think we know, how the mind re- 
sponding to stimulation, fixates, selects, substantializes, gener- 
alizes even in the most elementary experience of an object. We 
are fairly confident, too, that the object as known, however con- 
cretely real it may seem to us, is no more than a simplified 
substitute for the objective actuality, and that nature is indefi- 
nitely richer than our experience of it. We know that the degree 
of complexity and definiteness attained in our sense object de- 
pends on our responsiveness to the stimulations, and that this 
in turn depends on a complex of factors that we may without 
undue laxity of expression call ' taking notice.' Let the stimulus 
be what it may, the response depends on interest and attention. 
The result then is value-content. The value is the permanent 
element. As soon as the object ceases to interest us or hold our 
attention, it ceases to exist for us. Every feature recognized 
in the object is an aspect of value. In using the term 'value' 
to designate the real in experience, we indicate that as value, 
reality may be positive or negative, but never neutral. That is, 
it may be something we desire or something we would avoid; 
but when we become indifferent, it disappears so far as we are 
concerned. We also commit ourselves to the doctrine that ex- 
ternal reality as known — the only reality we can possibly have 
occasion to discuss — is projected into the world by the experi- 
encing self. From this point of view the distinction between 
the limited complexity of the thing as apprehended and the ex- 
haustless wealth of the cosmic object, need cause no embarrass- 
ment. The latter is simply the ideal' we form of a reality which 
not only meets our present interest and fills out our present ca- 
pacity to take notice, but can give definite content to any and 
every possible interest. But what of the trans-subjective char- 
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acter of the cosmic object? The world about us is common to 
all. The answer is readily anticipated, for it has been given 
again and again. Whatever exists in the common-to-all world 
exists only for individuals, and exists for them only in so far 
as they give heed and thereby create value-content. The shared 
character of this content follows from its being the several 
responses to stimulations from a common source. The exigencies 
of social life develop in us the conviction that our world is 
literally and point for point the same qualitatively as another's 
world; but any who have given the subject even a little con- 
sideration know that this is not true. Only the symbols used in 
communication are common, and they are generalized content. 
Their instrumental character is essentially like that of the scien- 
tific structure of concepts and laws which we call ' nature ' and 
which we are prone to substitute for the concrete experience. 

The reality in the cosmic universe is value. This is the third 
answer to the riddle of the philosophic sphinx. But such a con- 
ception does not immediately commend itself to us. That value 
alone is the permanent element in change, that of all our posses- 
sions only value and nothing else can withstand the dissolving 
power of intellectual analysis seems on many accounts absurd. 
The variety, changeability, and intimately personal character of 
values — to mention only some of the more glaring difficulties — 
condemn the conception forthwith. But these difficulties and all 
others thus far proposed can not only be met, but can be turned 
into reinforcements. It is not our task to pursue the argument 
here. I would only indicate that this third answer to the central 
question of philosophy can give a good account of itself. Man 
makes his own real world, and makes it out of values. 

If this answer will indeed hold, we have the deep-lying basis 
of the distinction between philosophy and science. The cleavage 
between them is complete, yet each is necessary to the other. 
Philosophy is the study of values as such, science is the study 
of the conditions for obtaining them. Whenever we raise the 
issue of how to secure or test a value, we ask a strictly scientific 
question. All the elaborate apparatus of scientific research may 
be needed to find a satisfactory answer. When, on the other 
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hand, we would know what a given value is for us, we ask a 
strictly philosophical question. Its answer may require a truly 
cosmic insight into man and nature and destiny, an insight which 
human beings can only approximate. If reality as experienced 
is value, then our universe is throughout and distinctly personal. 
It is therefore social in the sense that it is a joint product. As 
we pass upward along the scale of values, they become social in 
the ordinary sense of developing inner worth as they are shared. 
Nature as system is secondary and instrumental, a tool, a means, 
a nexus of conditions, nothing more. Physical substantiality is 
value concreted. This conclusion carries with it also a distinctive 
doctrine of man and of the ultimate source of stimulation. More- 
over, it gives the only raison d'etre for the evolutionary process 
in nature, as the place of ' soul culture,' and suggests a possible 
destiny for human beings that is particularly satisfying. 

As a theory of value, then, philosophy makes a permanent place 
for itself. It definitely transcends the sciences, and can never 
be superseded by them. It prospers as they prosper. It becomes 
more distinctive and fruitful as they advance in precision and 
logical coherence. 

This fundamental difference in aim carries with it a difference 
both in point of view and in method. As remarked before, the 
concretely real that philosophy seeks can be thought only as em- 
bodying all that the isolating, abstracting sciences reject or ig- 
nore. The most significant act of abstraction is the severance of 
the phenomenal object from the apprehending self. The concrete 
object cannot exist, of course, apart from the source and con- 
dition of its being. That this should not be taken as axiomatic, 
or should be held not to apply to the case in hand, is due largely 
to confusing the object with the source of stimulation whereby 
the object is made to exist for the knowing self. With this 
confusion eliminated, the source of stimulation must be thought 
of as dynamic, that is, as operating directly upon the self. All 
conceptions of it as static, that is, as 'existing passively in a non- 
mental space and time, are strictly unthinkable. As passive it 
blends indistinguishably with the non-existent. Only thought 
content can be static. The independent reality of the realist can 
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have no place in a philosophy which builds its explanations out 
of knowable material. The only object then that exists in rerwm 
natura is a form of the self's controlled activity. It follows that 
philosophy must contemplate reality from the viewpoint of the 
knower, that is, as purely and only experience. The object is 
considered as it were from within. From any other point of 
view philosophy subjects itself to the limitations of a strictly 
scientific conception. This conclusion has been called in question, 
but we have yet to see any way of setting it aside. The dis- 
tinction then between what might be called the objective or ob- 
servational viewpoint of science and the subjective or interpreta- 
tive viewpoint of philosophy is perhaps their most impressive if 
not their most fundamental difference. Philosophy's character- 
istic problems must receive characteristic solutions, such as are 
all but meaningless to science in its more exacting moods. Only 
as the rigidity of the scientific attitude is relaxed, and human 
nature is allowed to assert itself as in need of subjective satis- 
factions, does philosophy have a chance. Fortunately, as has been 
said, no scientist can permanently maintain a purely scientific at- 
titude ; he too must deal with realities. And these are all realities 
for a self. It must be a relief to the scientist to turn over to phi- 
losophy the troublesome questions that grow out of his studies, 
yet prove refractory to scientific treatment. This distinction in 
viewpoint frees science and philosophy, each to pursue its task 
unmolested by the other, yet each in a way implying, supplement- 
ing, completing the other. They seem to speak a different lan- 
guage. Confusions are easy and misunderstandings abound. The 
only escape from these bewilderments is to keep the two fields 
sharply defined and distinct. It is hardly needful to remark that 
the two fields are not separated in such a way as to divide the 
universe between them. They ask different questions of the same 
world, and get characteristic answers. As a matter of fact, every 
problem in science must re-emerge in philosophy, if our world- 
view is to be properly articulated. ' Thus the scientific concep- 
tion of the world holds throughout the whole range of philosophy, 
but only and everywhere as the co-operative achievement of 
finite intelligences responding to directive stimulations. On the 
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other hand, every problem in philosophy has its scientific bear- 
ings, since reality declares itself through its activities. This is 
quite as true of the innermost nature of selfhood as of the sense- 
world. Thus we can, in theory at least, have a science and also 
a philosophy of every subject that engages our attention. But phi- 
losophy has one advantage over science. It can take over and 
utilize all the accredited results of the sciences, and out of these 
resources build a world of meanings, subjects, and values, that 
science cannot attain. Yet even here we may have a science of 
values, an analysis of self-activity, and a scientific treatment of 
meanings or interpretations. The faith of a Kant that whatever 
question the intellect of man may ask, the intellect should be 
able in principle to answer, is exemplified in philosophy and 
nowhere else; but such philosophy must wait upon the sciences 
for its data. 

Just a word concerning the difference in method. This differ- 
ence is significant, though not thoroughgoing. For the most part 
science can give its undivided attention to research, experimenta- 
tion, and deduction. Yet when a new discovery of prime impor- 
tance is made, such as the phenomena of radioactivity, no little 
adjustment is found to be necessary. While only at comparatively 
long intervals does science have occasion to make this regress upon 
its first principles, such a regress is the very life of philosophy. 
It is throughout critical in method. This apparently is not a tem- 
porary characteristic, but is likely to remain dominant through all 
the future. When philosophy ceases to be critical of its founda- 
tions and becomes dogmatic, it is ready to be transmuted, sublated, 
set aside, and absorbed, as Bradley might say. Yet this does not 
mean that the movement of philosophic thought is merely back and 
forth over a course that issues in nothing definitive and final. The 
lay mind often fails to understand the inner spirit of philosophy 
at this point, and therefore discounts it as falling short of the sure 
way of the sciences. But the critical regress does not necessarily 
end in scepticism. The foundations, may hold against every as- 
sault. Nevertheless each new insight acquired by reflection so 
affects the entire thought structure that a re-examination of first 
principles becomes necessary. Besides philosophic truth must al- 
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most of necessity be indeterminate. It pertains to a growing, 
developing experience of which only the general aspects can be 
formulated. Nothing can be permanent in philosophy which lacks 
the capacity to grow. Furthermore, inasmuch as the insights of 
philosophy must be rediscovered and reinterpreted not only by each 
successive generation, but by each individual for himself, most of 
the critical work done is over a well-traveled road. This road has 
many way-stations where persons may stay for the night, but with 
the dawn they are impelled to move forward. Though the ulti- 
mate goal is in the distance, I am persuaded that we can already 
trace its broad, massive outlines. If ever the master mind comes 
who actually reaches the goal, he will be able to exhibit all our 
partial insights as necessary moments in his own all-comprehensive, 
completely articulated world-view. 

George A. Wilson. 

Syracuse University. 



